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The present 
challenge to our 


world conflict is a 
civilization. It is a 
challenge to the creative spirit of man 
to make the democratic dream a reality. 
The immediate problem is winning the 
war so that we will not be destroyed. 
To this task we must all give our 
thought and energy. But while we 
are fighting we must also work to make 
the democratic way so definitely a part 
of our lives that we will be able to win 
the peace which will follow. However, 
when the conflict is raging and pas- 
sions are strong, there is the danger 
that even democratic nations may re- 
treat from reason. We must make sure 
that the basis for democracy, the free 
play of maintained. 
When America entered the war, just 
as when the other democracies entered 
the war, it was with an avowal that 
this free way of life should not perish 
from the earth. We have willed a 
better way and now we are fighting 
for it 

The task of the teacher is to trans- 
mit to vouth the wisdom of the race 
and the gracious ways of its culture 
No matter what perils may assail the 
nation the youth must be trained to 
think clearly and guided in making 
sound judgments. The boys and girls 
must still solve their immediate prob- 
lems in times of war and they must 
also have glimpses of the dream of the 
Teachers, therefore, must carry 
on usine to the best of their ability 
what resources they may command 


intelligence, is 


race 


viven to the 
amazing means of 
which is causing the 
greatest educational revolution since the 
invention of the printing press. This 
new and _ effective radio 
This social tool for mass education is 
remaking our world Hitler realized 
the power of radio when he used a 
barrage of ideas instead of the older 


Science has recently 
world a new and 
communication 


technic is 


method of a barrage of shells to “soften 
up” France before he sent in the 
panzer divisions Commerce, too, 


knows its power to soften up the con- 
* Director, School Broadcasts, British 
Columbia Department of Education, Van- 
couver, Canada. 








Educational Radio and World Conflict 


KENNETH CaAPLE* 





sumer 
grams. 


with a barrage of 


“sweet 
Educators must plan a barrage 
if we are to win the peace for democ- 


pro- 


racy. There is little time, but we have 
this mighty weapon, radio. The prob- 
lem is how are we going to use it? 
What programs are educators to pre- 
sent which will quickly and effectively 
help in the realization of the demo- 
cratic dream? There is much talk 
among educational broadcasters of bet- 
ter publicity, more promotion, bigger 
bulletins and manuals, and instruction 
in utilization. All of these may be 
necessary, but the real problem is: 
Have we a philosophy on which to 
base our programs? Have radio educa- 
tors analyzed the values and virtues of 
our day? Have we a yardstick with 
which we can measure our ideas? Are 
we aware of the ideas of the modern 
philosonhers, and the ideas of the com- 
mon man which have been transmuted 
by the poet and set to the music of 
this age? These are the stuff of which 





Calendar of Radio 
Education Meetings 


American Association of School 
Administrators—February 21- 
26, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Audio-Visual Section of the 
Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion-—March 6-7, Dallas, Tex 

Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation—-April 6-11, Buffalo, 
New York 

American Council on Education 

May 1-2, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C 

Institute for Education by Radio 

May 4-6, Columbus, Ohio 

WLW Educational Radio Con- 
ference—Station Operation 
June 17-19. 

American Library Association 
June 22-27, Milwaukee, Wis 

National Education Association 

June 28-July 2, Denver, 


Colorado 











the new world will be made. 
are the materials for our radio 
grams, 

What factors should be taken into 
consideration in planning a program? 
Has it reality? Is it personal? Does 
it present the great truths? The ma- 
jority of sponsored programs are not 
attempting to meet these requirements. 
The commercial programs strive first 
of all for showmanship, and showman- 
ship is the antithesis of sincerity and 
art. Our job is to choose the right 
materials and give them the basic emo- 
tional climate of validity. These, first 
and foremost, must form the warp and 
woof of every broadcast. It is not 
necessary to strive for the great and 
spectacular, but for the good and true 
The program will have what is needed 
for education if it has simple beauty 
and sincerity. Commercial programs 
are striving to produce the mass-mind 
which will unthinkingly absorb the 
suggestions made by the _ advertiser. 
Broadcasts which are truly educational 
will fight against the mass-mind and 
aid the individual to think and act as 
an idividual in co-operation with other 
individuals. We must suggest more 
socially acceptable ways of living, since 
what we live we 
enough for an educational radio 
broadcast to be “new” or “sweet.” 
But every program must have a “lift.” 
In all of the works of Sir James Barrie 


the underlying idea is courage. When 
Barrie's books, or see 


These 
pro- 


learn. It is not 


you read one of 
one of his plays, you go about with 
your chin a little higher and your eyes 
a little brighter. In the same way, the 
underlying idea of educational broad- 
must be the democratic dream 
After hearing a real educational broad- 
cast the listener will be prouder to be- 
long to the “proud old pageant of 
man. 


casts 


And now you will say, why must 
all these things be done? The “must” 
is because we are living in a time of 
revolution The democratic dream, 
against which the totalitarian world is 
in revolt, will not come true unless we 
all believe in it, work for it, and live 
(Continued on inside back cover) 





Responsibility of State Departments of 
Education for Education by Radio 


Mw. E 


An increased interest of State De- 
partments of Education in Education 
by Radio bids fair to be one of the 
outstanding developments of the next 
few years in the field At present 
nost State Departments of Education 
no individual responsible for 
radio in education. Some have whole 
or part time audio-visual education di- 
rectors, State Department of 
Education has an individual whose sole 
responsibility is education. The 
causes of these conditions are numerous; 
paucity of activities 
State Departments ot 
reveal that 
to the 


1 


have 


and one 
radio 
nevertheless; the 


field by 
Education 


this 
education 
foretront 


does 
by radio has not come 
of their attention 
The honeful 


Xartments of 


that State De- 
Education manifest an 
nterest in education by radio Al 
gh this interest is expressed in gen- 
statements of approval, it is worth 
that the interest is positive 


rather than negative 


sign 1s 


noting 


The State Departments of Education 
hroughout the country are in position 
exert and effective leader- 
the field of education by radio 

this 


positive 


several reasons for 


The State Department ot Edu- 
is probably the single most 
nfluential agency of education in any 
Edu 


single 


The State Department of 


>s most 


Educa- 
etforts ot 
vic groups 

epartment of 


nt 


entire state 


The State Department of Edu 
, , , 


ireau of Research in 


‘ 
the University of Texas 


Educa- 


CHAPMAN* 


radio stations for broadcasting edu- 
cational programs than can a single 
school system in most cases; likewise, 
networks can be secured for educa- 
tional broadcasting to bring pro- 
grams to larger audiences 


8. State Departments of Education 
have established publication staffs for 
printing materials 


9. State Departments of Education 
have established distribution arrange- 
ments which can be used to inform 
school people about education by 


radio 


10. State Departments of Educa- 
tion can sponsor and conduct state- 
wide and regional conferences better 
than most other educational agencies 
of the State 


11. State Departments of Educa- 
tion in most acting as an ac- 
crediting agency, can give credit for 
the proper use of radio in education. 


The importance of State 
ments of Education has been 
nized by Sterling Fisher, Director* of 
the “School of the Air of the Amer- 
cas.’ For the past years he 
and obtained the 


cases, 


Depart- 


recog: 


sey eral 


i 
has sought 
mendation of many State Departments 


recom: 


of Education. The very fact that the 
important single educational 
State recommends certain 
programs 1s certain to en- 
hance the prestige of these programs 


most 
agency in a 


educ ati ynal 


It may be true that most State De- 
partments of Education now have more 
functions to perform than _ personnel 
or finances permit: nevertheless, the in- 
education is 
likely to get its greatest stimulus from 
this 


creased use Of fz ] in 
source 


Depart- 
United 


and Crer’ 


by Radio 


Now State 
ments of Education in the 
take a more 
getic interest 11 
In some States 


others there is hope 


States t active 
Education 
this is being done, in 
but in all it 


progress 1s to con 


must 


e if educational 


nue 


@ The Marc ot Education wil 
be devoted to Radio in Education, witl 
Max Herzberg again as editor 


] 


»f Kansas State 
joins the Office 


Columbia Univer- 


work under Dr 
1 study of sta 


with NBC 


* Recently resi ow 


Institute Announces Sixth 
Annual Recording Exhibition 


Columbus, Ohio—Entry blanks are 
now available for the Sixth American 
Exhibition of Recordings of Educa- 
tional Radio Programs, sponsored by 
the Thirteenth Institute for Education 
by Radio to be held May 3-6 at Ohio 
State University. The purpose of this 
exhibition is to further the broadcast 
ing of valuable educational programs 
by calling attention to outstanding pro 
ductions of each type of broadcast 
during the year. In addition, the pro- 
duction of meritorious recordings for 
use in classrooms is encouraged by per- 
mitting the entrance of recordings pro- 
duced and made 
educational groups 


available for use by 


In general, programs submitted must 
be those whose primary purpose is to 
educated rather than to entertain. This 
year there will be the following ten 


classifications 
For General Adults 


speech. 


Use by 
talk, 


b. Demonstration or 
gram. 


a. Lecture, 
participation pro- 
Dialog, round-table conversation, in- 
terview, debate, question and answer. 
All forms of dramatizations. 

Use in Promoting the War Effort 
Notable 
standing 
effort. 
General Use by Children 
Any type of 
program. 

in School 


programs planned as 
contributions to the 


out-of-school children’s 


Use 
. By primary children 
I-III). 
By elementary 
grades IV-VI). 
By junior and/or senior high school 
pupils (Approx. Grades VII-XII). 
j. By college students. 


Entry blanks and further informa 
tion may be secured by writing to I 
Keith Tyler, Director, Institute for 
Education by Radio, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Closing date 


March 15 


(Approx. Grades 


children (Approx. 


tor entries 1s 


Pawtucket High School 
Dedicates New Studio 
Pawtucket, R. I.—-East Senior High 


School on January 20 celebrated the 
broadcasting 


completion of its 
studio with 


new 

a special dedicatory pro 

: Station WFCI. The studio 

will be used for radio classes under the 

tutelage ot Miss Henrietta Brazeau, 

who was appointed Director of Radio 

Activities for Pawtucket Public Schools 
last Septen ber 

A_ radio was added to the 

Pawtucket curriculum last June so that 

seniors could choose radio 

T the present 

‘lasses meet two periods a week, 

> toward 


rain over,r 


COUTS€ 


school 


graduation, 
training. the 


Various 


study 
types ot 


and actual 


vyrams 











The fact that only a small percent- 
age of American teachers make use 
of the radio or of recordings in their 
teaching is evidence of the need in 
teacher education for a planned pro- 
gram to develop competence in the 
use of these teaching aids. It is often 
assumed that it is enough for teachers 
in service to acquire an incentive to 
ut lize the radio; that they can then 
quickly improve their utilization prac- 
tices through trial and error. 

This short bulletin shows that mere 
experience with radio in the classroom 
does not necessarily guarantee effec- 
tive utilization. On the whole, teach- 
crs represented in this study did not 
make abundant use of imagination 
and inventiveness in their classroom 
use of radio programs. Consequently, 
they achieved only a fraction of the 
values inherent in the radio programs 
which they used. Even so, there was 
a considerable range of utilization 
activities represented, and instructors 
in radio education will find this report 
helpful, both in revealing the condi- 
tions of radio use in average class- 
rooms, and in suggesting additional 
technicues of utilization. 


—I. Keith Tyler* 


HE use that teachers make of edu- 
cational radio programs in the 
classroom was one of the first 
problems investigated by the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts research staff 
Cooperating teachers in New York, 
Illinois, Michigan, and California, 
chosen on the basis of their classroom 
teaching ability and their interest in 
radio, were asked to make detailed re- 
ports of the utilization practices which 
they considered most successful with 
their classes.. On the basis of these re- 
ports from skilled teachers, a checklist 
of 101. utilization 
structed 
The first twenty-nine items described 
“Activities Preparatory to the Broad- 
cast’’——activities which teachers might 
carry on 1n the classroom at some time 
preceding the listening period. The 
second seventeen items described “Ac- 
tivities During the Broadcast’’—activi- 
ties which teachers or students might 
carry on during the actual listening 
period. The third forty-one items de- 
scribed “Follow-up Activities Growing 
Out of the Broadcast” activities 
which teachers and students might 
carry on after the listening period 
The last fourteen items described “Con- 
ditions While Listening’—items such 
as the type of room, type of radio set, 
and various kinds of interruptions to 
listening Teachers reported their 
utilization practices under these four 


practices was con: 


* Director, Evaluation of School 
casts, Ohio State University. 


Broad- 


How Teachers Use 


By NORMAN WOELFEL and KIMBALL W 








major categories by encircling the num- 
ber of the item. The checklist was 
filled in by the teacher as soon as 
the utilization of a particular broad- 
cast was considered complete. 

During the school year 1938-1938, 
twenty teachers made two hundred and 
five separate reports by means of this 
checklist on the same number of school 
broadcast utilizations. These took 
place in a number of different types of 
schools and the grades represented 
ranged from the intermediate through 
the high school. Because of the small 
number of teachers participating in the 
study, no attempt was made to analyze 
the returns separately by types of 
school, by subjects, or by grades. 

Programs from five different series 
of school broadcasts were used by the 
teachers who filled out the utilization 
checklist. These programs included 
Ideas That Came True, a social-studies 
program for the intermediate and 
upper elementary grades presented by 


the NBC _ network; Frontiers of 
Democracy, a _ social-studies program 
for high-school grades presented by 


Columbia’s American School of the 
Air; New Horizons, a science program 
presented by Columbia's American 
School of the Air; This Living World 
a current events program for high 
school grades presented by Columbia's 
American School of the Air; and 
History in the Making a dramatized 
news program for high school grades 
presented locally by the Detroit Board 
of Education. 

A tabulation of the activities report- 
ed by these teachers in preparation for 
the classroom listening to a_ school 
broadcast revealed that the most fre- 
quent types of advance classroom pre- 
paration consisted of: 


(1) posting an advance announcement 
of the broadcast 

(2) making necessary seating arrange- 
ments and room adjustments 


~ 
ae 


testing the radio receiving appa- 
ratus 


All of the above are routine activities 
which have to do with the mechanical 
aspect of establishing the listening situ- 
ation. Second to these mechanical ar- 
rangements in frequency of report were 
types of preparatory activities designed 
to make the content of the broadcast 


This is a reprint of the ESB Bulletin 
No. 42. A complete list of reports that 
are made available by this research project 
may be secured by writing to the Director 
of the Evaluation of School Broadcasts 
Project, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Norman Woelfel, co-author with Kimball 
Wiles of this report, is Associate Director 
of the ESB project. Mr. Wiles, Research 
Assistant on the Staff from 1937 to 1939, 
is now Assistant Professor of Education at 
the University of Alabama. 
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School Broadcasts 


ILES 






more meaningful. 
checked activities in this category were: 


The most frequently 


(1) consulting the Manual that ac- 
companied the broadcast 
(2) attempting to carry out 
tions in the Manual 
planning to correlate the probable 


sugges- 


-~ 
ty 
— 


broadcast content with regular 
classroom activities. 
“Discussion of questions about the 


topic of the broadcast program” was a 
very commonly mentioned preparatory 
activity, and many teachers reported 
suggesting that students summarize 
orally what they know about the topic 
of the coming broadcast. In many 
cases this preliminary discussion was 
supplemented by assigned reading of 
newspaper, book, and magazine articles 
which had a bearing upon the topic 
of the coming broadcast. 
ties reported in 
broadcasts were: 


Other activi- 
preparation for the 


(1) attempting to predict the content 
that would be covered in the 
broadcast 

(2) maintaining a few: seconds of 
silence just previous to the broad- 
cast 

(3) examining illustrative or explana- 
tory material. 

In commenting on the values of these 
particular activities, teachers reported 
that by attempting to imagine the con- 
tent of the coming program, the stu- 
dent's interest was challenged; by re- 
maining quiet for a few moments prior 
to the broadcast, students were given 
an Opportunity to become attentive and 
to assume a listening attitude: and by 
examining illustrative material bearing 
on the broadcast, interest in the drama- 
tic and descriptive material in the pro- 
gram was intensified. 

There was great similarity in the 
general pattern of advance preparation 
reported by the teachers for all four 
social-studies programs Posting an 
advance announcement of the broad- 
cast, and making necessary seating ar- 
rangements were mentioned most fre- 
quently for all four series. 
an important distinction was evident 
in the activities that third in 
the frequency for each of the four 
types of programs. For the Ideas That 
Came True series this preparatory 
activity consisted in having the stu 
dents summarize in advance what they 
knew about the topic. For Frontiers 
of Democracy and for the news and 
current-events series, the third most 
frequently mentioned preparatory ac- 
tivity was discussion of questions about 
the topic of the broadcast For the 
program, New Horizons, the 
third most frequently reported activity 
was consulting the Teacher's Manual 


Howey ef, 


came 


science 


(Continued on page 11) 





Radio Helps Keep 
Defense Workers Healthy 


LEONA DEI 


Dotted with military, naval, and in- 


dustrial defense establishments, the 


State of Illinois has within the year 
been exposed to a series of sudden and 
varied health 


cedented in its history 


public hazards unpre- 


The mass pop’ 


ulation movements, and the 


serious 


; 
overcrowding in affected areas, them- 


selves presented ideal conditions for 
communicable dis- 


Makeshift 


trailer 


the S} read Ir any 
| } 
ease that might flare up 


gements, conjested camps, 
milk 
ipplies, overstrained sewerage systems, 
a disposal of refuse and 
refrigerated food 
inadequate local 
community health services in many dis- 
additional 
concern to 
State 


ergency water supplies, raw 
insanitary 
wastes, insufhcient 
storage space, and 
tricts, were some of the 
proble s that gave 

public health scientists of the 
ind Federal Governments 


grave 


1 


For the attack on the many prob- 
lems, all potentially fraught with 
danger to the health of essential man 
power in the defense program itself, 
health knowledge and weapons 
were abundantly available. Immediate 

1 intelligent community action was 


led: but so long as the communities 


puDdlic 


A 
were unaware of the very existence of 
unlikely t 


take effective steps for its control 


e danger, they were 


Since the laws of Illinois 


nd 


give 

proper consideration to the 

suarded right of 

Illinois Departmer ot 

I but one practicable 
' 


ye The 


“home 


ld > 
Na see 


shown that 
would not 
he enoug Ir the past rOT example, 


he Department had discovered by 


irve\ that the mere tact 
bel vaccination 
necessarily 


children 


arose 
would 


delieve 


Health Instru 
of Public Health 


artment 


Mare’ East’ 


safe drinking water, proper sewage dis- 


posal, Grade A pasteurized milk, and 
all the rest of it. They must be given 
more than information and propagan- 
da. They must be stimulated to think 
for themselves, to make their own 
plans, to develop their own community 
resources, and to follow their 


projects 
through, for 


themselves 


In the 
cational 


ment of 


pursuit of this kind of edu- 
program the Illinois Depart- 
Public Health made use of 
every avenue of approach which was 
open to it. Visual aids, exhibits, and 
literature utilized in schools, 
parent groups, mothers’ 
study clubs, nutrition committees, home 
nursing 


were 

education 
classes, defense sanitation 
first aid classes, mass meetings 
for health promotion, and industrial 
hygiene programs in plants 
The press was generous in giving space 
to help stimulate public interest. 


courses, 


defense 


medium 
advantage of reaching 
rural housewives, 
elderly people, even illiterates, and any 


educational 


But the one 
which had the 
1any homebodies, 


others who did not happen to partici 
pate in the group work was, of course, 
radio To the credit of 
the American broadcasting 
it may here be recorded that the sta- 
tions are cooperating splendidly, and 
evel eaVv rly, i task ot 


everlasting 


system of 


bringing 


to their audiences 
education for 


important health 


national defense. 


In the early years of radio education 
the “coverage,” in the State, of the 
Illinois Department of Public Health 
was spotty and incomplete, and the 
broadcasts were only of the lecture, or 
at most, interview variety. But towards 
the end of 1938 the Department 
launched a transcription service, which 
offered weekly fifteen minute dramatic 
programs to all interested broadcasters 
in Illinois. The first experimental 
scripts, it must be admitted, left much 
to be desired; and the productions, 
using volunteer talent, were promptly 
labeled “‘amateurish” by several of the 
seventeen participating stations. Sub- 
sequently, however, the radio quality, 
and the educational quality, of the 
dramatized transcriptions were so much 
improved that at present thirty-three 
stations are donating air-time for the 
ILLINOIS MARCH OF HEALTH 
series This means that the program 
may be heard in every county of the 
State 


Through its happy association with 
these broadcasters, the Department has 
been able to reach Illinois radio audi- 
ences on a State-wide basis with num- 
erous other materials in addition to this 
transcribed Not infrequently 
the executives of the Department, or 
the members of the field staff, are in- 
vited to personal appearances 
before the various microphones, pre- 
senting supplementary talks on public 
health topics. And, when the occa- 
sion warrants, the Department pro 
vides these stations with mimeographed 
spot announcements, fully confident in 
idvance that most of the broadcasters 
will use them Similarly, the Depart- 
ment has from time to time, at the re 
quest ol recognized non-ofhcial public 
health distributed to these 
stations the educational recordings pro 


series 


make 


agencies, 


duced by the voluntary agencies 


Although it is admitted that the re 
sults of this rather extensive State pro- 
gram of radio health education are dif 
ficult t 

, 
morbidity 


© measure in reduced 

and mortality, the fact re 

mains that the health conditions in Illi 
} 


nois when War 


terms of 


were favorable 
In spite of the apparent hazards of the 
1941 activities, provisional 
statistics showed that the State received 
fewer case reports that 
1940 of such 
smallpox, 


came 
defense 


than i 
diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, tularemia, in- 
fantile paralysis, and malaria. What is 
even more impressive, the State estab 
lished in 1941 a new all-time low 
record in the prevalence of typhoid 
and paratyphoid fevers, the typical 
filth-borne which were most 
to be feared from faulty sanitation 


year 


diseases as 


diseases 


It is felt that in the achievement of 
these gratifying health records, the 
State-wide radio education activities of 
the Department are more than likely 


to have plaved a significant part 








Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
From Breakfast to Bedtime 


about 
“educational 


People irequently t alk 
WOQOXR as if it were an 


station, but the management ot 
W OXR has never made a deliberate 
effort to educate our listeners Some 


have done 
and if we have, 
a by-product of the sta- 


authorities tell us that we 
educational job 
it has been 
tion’s policy 

W QXR is a commercial statior It 
s supnorted by no 


educ 


we put on the alr 


a fine 


governmental or 


ional subsidies 





Every program 
has to be paid tor 
sut of the income we receive from ad 


vertisers 

WOXR, then known as W2XR, was 
founded by John V. L. Hogan and 
operated by hi as an experimental 


I joined 
Mr. Hogan six years ago to help him 
develop WQXR into a commercial sta 
tion whose standards would be 
and different from that of any other 
New York, or, in fact, any 
station in the United States 
policy was good 


continued to be 


station fora t umber of years 


higher 


Station 1! 
other 
The cornerstone of our 


c and that has 


the basic appeal of the station But 
we have never tried to exhort our 
steners to love good music If we 
nave succee led 1 iKl people like 
it and want more of it, it is because 
ve have ot made ther self-conscious 


of the fact that listening to good musi« 








one of the surest 
N s to *r interest 1s to label 
1 progra cational.” We have 
never branded good music that way 
The policy ot WOXR has been to 





broadcast good music re 
produced as fa as modern radio 


akes possible, and let people 


isten to 1t without too much comment 
Based Upo! tne 
] 


iad for six 


science 


reactions we Nave 


years, One principle we can 





state definitely is that if you expose 
Nec ple t ood UuSIC they either like 
- they dor t Telling them it 1s 
wonderful music ar d is good for them, 
is of little worth in creating music 
lovers Beethoven speaks for hin self 
n his usic far better, and with far 
ore ippea tha anything which a 
O entator may say about him 
overnight It takes time, and Wwe have 
found that children ar d adults who 
have had ne musical back 


previous 


sround go through an evolutionary de 





velopment in their music lives In the 


leid O the classics they first De 





nposers such 
Executive Vice-President of Interstate 
3roadeasting Company and General Man- 
wver of WQXR, New York 


ELuiott M. SANGER* 





ten to good MUSIC 


let people 


vithout too much comment 

Elliott M. Sanger 
Tchaikowsky From there they quite 
naturally develop a taste for the earliet 


mphonies of Beethoven and eventual- 


y an appreciation and love of all great 


compositions 


Music is the easiest and most ettec- 
tive thing to present educationally on 
the air If our experience at WOXR 
means anything, it emphasizes the fact 
educational 
cannot be 
music, but there 
is a surprisingly large part of the radio 


does an 
Everybody 


that good muSI1C 
itself 
made to enjoy 


JOD 1n 


good 


audience which can WQXR has 
proved how large that potential audi- 
ence of music-lovers is 

By sticking to a policy of good 
music, factual news, intelligent com- 





mentary and other features of the same 
standard, WQXR has reached a posi- 
tion in six which 
audience larger thar 
non-network 


And tl € 


years gives it an 
that of any other 


station in New York 


limit of growth certainly has 
not been reached As WQXR in- 
creased its power, first from 250 watts 
to 1,000 watts, then to 5,000 watts 


we have 

more thousands to our 

listening audience The demand for 

good music on the air is there, and 

the radio audience is waiting to have it 
] 


and recently to 10,000 watts, 
added more and 






nil ed 
Whe e these nut dreds of thou 
iene oh Henamaen tz Gx oealiamiania 


of New York who want to hear better 
radio programs? They are all kinds 
of people; rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated. The only thing they seem 
to have in common is a cultural inter- 
est in better things. That interest we 
have nurtured by giving them pro- 
grams we thought they would like; pre 
senting them without too much talk or 
sugar-coating. We know what they 
like because we consult a cross-section 
of our listening audience every now 
and then. We are able to do this be 
cause of the list of subscribers to our 
program booklet which contains a 
schedule of all our programs for an 
entire month This program is not 
given away. It is mailed to those lis- 
teners who send ten cents for a single 
copy or subscribe by the year at $1.00 
Its present paid 


circulation is 


more 
than 16,000 copies a month. From 
these subscribers we obtain a_ vast 


amount of valuable information as to 
the kind of programs they like, the 
kind of music they want, and their 
reaction to radio programs in general 

We know they like good symphonic 
music over the air and we give them 
as much of it as we can through 
records, transcriptions and “‘live’’ musi- 
cal groups 

A recent essay on the broadcasting 
of good music tries to prove by the 
use of scientific terminology and tech 
nique, that symphonic music cannot be 
listened to properly via the air waves 
That again is the wrong “educational” 
approach to broadcasting and we have 
very little patience with it because the 
experience of WQXR proves the con- 
trary. 

It is not exnected that everyone who 
listens to good music on the air be a 
music critic or a judge of all the finer 
points of great masterpieces. The test 
is whether the music is enjoyed by the 
listener and whether it gives him 
emotional or intellectual satisfactior 
Even if it be no more than time- con 
suming entertainment, it is supplying a 
demand which is appreciated by ths 
ever-increasing 
musical programs 


What sort « 


audience for better 


f diet do we give t 
the listeners of WQXR? The 
answer to that is the schedule of a 
tvnical day's broadcasting. At random 
we select the program for Friday, Jan- 


best 


uary 23rd, 1942 
7:00 a.m. Breakfast Symphony. News 
7:05. -reludes until 7:30 
Wagner Siegfried Idyll; 
Pick - Mangiagalli Rondo 


Fantastico. 
New s. 


(Continued on page 12) 


7:55 a.m. 





network public service 


Program Schedule 


ograms below are 1 by days of the week. Most of the titles and the Cavalcade of America, NBC—Adapta 
ns explain ld interest or study to which the broadcasts apply. tions ot motion pictures, novels and 


C yraonies witf mn Ameri In Ttlav 
ime zones and because of the commitments saieciaeccaial the DuPont Compan 
rk programs from being heard at times 

ee , shh sta age. me ¢ Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
important, therefore, to check daily with 7:30 p.m. 9:30 p.m. 8:30 p.m. 7:30 p.m. 


tocal stations to confirm or to request a 


y a network National Radio Forum, BNC—Talks 
LuELLA Hoskins, Radio Department, New York University i Rh be cf sais. 
; ee , — Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
Sundays University of Chicago Round Table, NBC 9:00 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 7:00 p.m. 9:30 p.m. 
to Coast on a Bus, BNC ind 31 programs. 
Juct th f rar Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Tuesdays 
2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 


Freedom M 


1 talk n ph 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
* * 


What 
9:15 p.m 8:15 p.m. 


eans, 
Columbia Workshop, ISeS 
Reviewing Stand, MBS—R aNnTasie Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
by meml f Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 4:15 p.m. 3:15 p.m. - 
2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific W . BNC c 
11:00 a.m. 10:00 a.m. 9:00 a.m. 8:00 a.m. ake up America, BNC i - 
jram devoted ft 1 a J n of Cu Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
. ; ; a rent ye peration with the 9:30 p.m. 8:30 p.m. = 7:30 p.m. = 6:30 p.m. 
Invitation to Learning, forma fig ae ; 
; Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Report to the Nation, CBS 
3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon erie with mment and 


Symphony Concert, BNC—W 


art parte 


> 


Eastern Central Mountain ope sOvernment a 

11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 9:30 a.m. 8:30 a.m. ‘ : a 
was ae New York Philharmonic, > -ondu Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 

: ed by hn Bart ,ems yylor 9:30 p.m. 8:30 p.m. 7:30 p.m. 6:30 p.m. 
Music and American Youth, NB 
‘ soko spunea ey Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon Wednesdays 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Livi Li whe " 
11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. = 9:30 a.m 8:30 a.m. Behind the Mike, BN ae ee iving Literature, BN Mar 


I'm an American, BN tinguished Ly ‘ } drama r 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
4:30 p.m. 3:30 p.m. 2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 11:15 a.m. 10:15 a.m. 9:15 a.m. 8:15 a.m. 


American Forum of the Air, MBS—Cur en ee oe mae. = ? 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific F TOF J 4 
12:15 p.m. 11:15 a.m 10:15 a.m. 9:15 a.m. 


Eastern Central Mountain 
* 


re 4:15 p.m. 3:15 p.m. 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific vs ain 


Freedom's People, 
| n n 8:00 p.m 7:00 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 7 
Songs of the Centuries, C 
Mondays 


E Siticnt M ais Pacifi Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
astern entral ountain acitic * . . RNIC ee 0 ’ _m. * * 
2:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 9:30 a.m. Children in Wartime, BN sacbig 3:38 p.m 2:30 p.m 


The World is Yours, NB p SCUCEHON SF COMER Curing Thursdays 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Highways to Health, CBS—Med 
1:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m 9:30 a.m. 8:30 a.m. £ hy eae a ee New 
Stars in the Orchestra, CBS—A serie Apeniunabe us 
Jevoted to highlightina variou tru Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
4:15 p.m. 3:15 p.m. ° ° 


Eastern Centra! Mountain Pacific 
30 p.m 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m 10:30 a.m 


Spirit of 1942, CB f yt ae. Hal Mountain Pacific America's Town Meeting, BNC 
Spotlight on Asia, 
T T T | ike) 
Centra Mountain Pacific Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
00 p.m. 12:00 noon 11:00 a.m 4:15 p.m 3:15 p.m * * 9:00 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 11:00 p.m. 10:00 p.m. 





Fridays 
Music Appreciation Hour, 


eet c 


1 DB week Erie 


Centra! 
1:00 p.m. 


Eastern 


Mountain Pacific 
2:00 p.m. 


12:00 noon 11:00 a.m. 


p< 
ie) 11K DY 


Exploring Space, 


Eastern Central 
4:15 p.m. 3:15 p.m. 


Radio Magic, BN‘ 


Mountain Pacific 
* * 


Central 
6:15 p.m. 


Eastern 


Pacific 
7:15 p.m. 


6:15 p.m. 


Mountain 
5:15 p.m. 


Saturdays 
Old Dirt Dobber, CBS—Talk 


Central 
8:30 a.m. 


Eastern Mountain Pacific 
9:30 a.m. ° ° 


Ask Young America, BN 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 9:30 a.m. 8:30 a.m. 


Fables for Fun, BN yinal st 


Central 
10:45 a.m. 


Consumer Time, NB 


Eastern 
11:45 a.m. 


Mountain 
9:45 a.m. 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
Ps 


12:15 p.m 11:15 a.m. 10:15 a.m. 9:15 a.m. 
Let's Pretend, B ymat sdapta 


Ma 


Eastern Central Mountain 
11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m 9:30 a.m 


Of Men and Books, B 


Pacific 
8:30 a.m. 


Central 
1:00 p.m. 


Eastern Mountain Pacific 
2:09 p.m. 12:00 noon 11:00 a.m. 


Columbia's Country Journal, CB Farr 


Eastern Central Mountain 
3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 


On the Home Front, NB 


Pacific 
12:00 noon 


Eastern Central 


Pacific 
3:15 p.m 2:15 p.m. 


12:15 p.m 


Mountain 
1:15 p.m 


Doctors at Work, NB 


Pacific 
2:00 p.m. 


Central Mountain 
4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m 


Calling Pan America, CBS—-M 


Eastern 
5:00 p.m. 


Central Mountain _ Pacific 
5:00 p.m. 4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 
People's Platform, BS—Round _ tak 


Pacific 
4:00 p.m. 


Mountain 
5:00 p.m. 


Eastern 
7:00 p.m. 


Central 
6:00 p.m. 


Programs not broadcast via network in 


**American School of the Air’’ 


School of the Air of the Americas-— 

Columbia Broadcasting System broad- 
casts intended for use in the classrooms 
of the Americas. Time of broadcasts: 
Eastern Time—9:15-9:45 A.M. 
Central Time—2:30-2:55 P.M. 
Mountain Time 9:30-10:00 A.M 
Pacific Time—1:30-2:00 P.M 


Mondays 


Americans at Work-—dramatizes the 
jobs and activities of workers in the 
We stern Hemisphere. (Grades 8-1 2 ) 

Feb. 16 Glass Workers. 

Mar. 2 Teachers. 

Mar. 9% Clothing Makers 

Mar. 16 Doctors. 


Tuesdays 


Music of the Americas——stresses the 
socialogical use of music in North and 
South America, shows some of the 
musical differences and similarities be- 
tween the two; opportunity will be 
given for participation. (Grades 6-12) 

City Dances. 

Topical Songs. 

Musical Comedy, Zarzuelas 

Opera 


Wednesdays 


Horizons—brings to life the 
heroes who led the New 
W orld discovery and freedom de- 
signed primarily to aid in teaching geo- 
graphy, history, and natural 
(Grades 5-9.) 

Feb 1s 


New 


march for 


science. 


Quest for the Northwest Pass- 
are. 

Feb. 25—-Castles of 
France. 
Wealth of the Wilderness 
People of the Morning Light. 


Thursdays 


from Far and Near— includes 
outstanding fiction for children by 
Americas about 
people and places of the New World 


(Grades 5-9) 


Feb. 19--Haym Salomon (Fast). 

Feb. 26 —The Red Canoe (Evatt). 

Mat 5 The Fair American (Cooats- 
worth). 

Seabird Island (Andrus). 


Dreams in New 


Mar. 4 
Mar. 11 


Tales 


authors of 


Various 


Mar. 12 


Fridays 
World poses and dis 


This Living 
cusses some of the important present 
day probler s that students as 
throughout the Ar ericas, 
today (Grades 8-12) 
Feb. 20--Pan 
Feb. 27 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 13 


Americanism. 

Canada and the United States 
Mexico and the United States 
Inter-American Cultural Ties. 
The teachers manual for ‘‘American 
School of the Air’ programs may be 
ecured by writing the CBS station in 
the local community, or 485 Madison 
Ave., New York Included in the 
manual are the titles and calendar of 
suggested procedures 


bibliogr f hies 


af 


the broadcasts 


» their classroom useé 


! 
lids, dnd summaries of 


“Mutual School of the Air” 

Programs prepared for 
by adults and school children, pro 
duced by the University of Kentucky, 
and broadcast over the network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
broadcasts: 


S“OnsumMption 


Time of 
Eastern Time—2:30-3:00 p.m 
Central Time—1:30-2:00 p.m 
Mountain Time—12:30-1:00 p.m 
Pacific Time—11:30 a.m.-12:00 m 


Tuesdays 

The Voice of the Free—dramatizes the 
rise of the free press in America.( First 
fifteen minutes) 

Geography of the Pacific Talks 01 
the islands and continental areas con 
tiguous to the Pacific Ocean, by Pro 
David M. Young of the Univer 
sity of Kentucky staff. (Last fifteer 


minutes ). 
Wednesdays 
Book Theatre 


the most 


tessor 


Dramatic summaries of 
significant works in 
(Last fifteen 


recent 


literature minutes ) 


Thursdays 
American Song Bag 
strumental performances of 
North, Central and South 
(First fifteen minutes). 


Vocal and in 
music ol 
America 


Stories from the Western Hemisphere 
Capsule versions of 

authors from. the 

hiteen minutes) 


stories by 
Americas ( Last 


Additional information on the Mutual 
School of the Air broadcasts may be 
obtained bv addressing The Universit 
of Kentuck Lexington 


NBC Announces Plans 
For University of the Air 


Plans for the establishment by NBC 
of a permanent Inter-American Univer 
sity of the Air were announced recent 
ly by Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
Public Service Counsellor for NBC anx 
formerly President of Yale Univer 
Because his 
field, Sterling 
Angell in the 
project, which 1s expected t 
way about April 1 

The educat onal sery 
stitution,” 

“will be designed to bring together 
background of all the Ar 


tions, 


wide experience ll 
Fisher will 
develoy m 


assist 


according to 


erican 
their colorful histories, tl 
traditions and 


cultural ideas, 


geographies and the dr mati 

of the lives and deeds 

nen who fought and died 

ing and carrying forward 

cractic government 
“Each program 

the university lev 

available tor € 

Latin-Americat 


broadc ast over 


VNOTK 





Ju Review... 


Holland 
Rachford and 

(McGraw-Hill, New 
Si. 72.) 


Airlanes to English by 
Helen Fox 
Elizabeth Goudy 
York; 501 pp.; 


Roberts, 


Reviewed by LUELLA Hoskins 


Airlanes to English is a sound con 
tribution not only to the field of Eng- 
lish but to radio in education as well 

Here 


of the role of radio in developing what 


is a comprehensive treatment 


the authors call 


Lhere are sections on round table dis- 


‘speech personalities.” 
ussions, social conversations, interview- 


and giving talks. Individual habits 


yday sneech and “slanguage’™ are 
1 and remedial methods offered 
In presenting these various phases of 
our daily speech “life,” the authors 
have used the medium of radio to illus- 


Thus 


techniques of 


trate and coordinate activities 


they have introduced 


radio announcing, standards for judg- 

good radio speech, the organizing 
and presenting of radio talks, and the 
nechanics of writing and presenting 
ramatic material Interesting scripts 
of both dramatic and expositional con- 
tent are included for criticism and per- 
formance There are any number of 
tests designed to aid the student in 


evaluating his and im 


own defects 


rovement 
To increase an appreciation of the 
portance of radio as a primary factor 
‘motivating individual and group be 
in a changing other 
ns describe the historical and 
background of the industry 
inctions of the Federal Communi- 
problems ot sta- 
ion ownership and operation: the role 


f | and 


society, 


echnical 
Lo f 
‘ 


itions Commission 


] 
advertising Special vents 


c 
ports broadcasting are explained, sup- 
t bio- 
importance 
critical attitude 
indicated through 
‘ 


lusion Of a nul 


7 

plemented by sample scripts and 
ation. The 

constructively 


{ 


graphical infort Y 


ward programs 1s 
nber oft tests and 
may work 
own criteria in program 
bibliography at the en 
books j 


ns a tO | l idents 


lh 
evalu 


mentionec 

pach section 
many schools 

supple 

upple 

1 

enrich curr 


Eng 


many 


The Free Company presents a col- 
lection of plays about the meaning 
of America, edited by James Boyd. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., 1941, 
$2.00) 


Reviewed by Patricia Day Morey* 


In this collection of radio dramas, 
the Free Company presents the work 
of a group of outstanding writers, all 
of whom volunteered to contribute 
their time and talents to dramatize the 
meaning of American democracy Each 
has written a radio play about a dif- 
ferent aspect of Americanism, with 
particular emphasis on the liberties pro- 
vided by the Bill of Rights 


Writers, actors, and producers of 
the Free Company have taken advan- 
tage of a new art form which has been 
in the experimental since the 
bevsinnings of radio, to prove that radio 
drama is emerging from its chrysallis 
into a mature art. Free from the re- 
strictions of, sponsorship and commer- 
cialism, the plays are representative of 
the work of some of our most notable 
literary and dramatic genius. 


stages 


The Free Company dramas, broad- 
cast weekly from February to May of 
1941, caused much comment, both 
commendatory and condemnatory. The 
adverse criticism, although noisy 
enough to bring about the premature 
cessation of the radio productions, was 
not in the majority. It was made by 
groups who were too shortsighted to 
realize that although the authors some- 
times criticize the 
life, their inspired by 
such a profound respect and admira- 
tion for our country that they must 
take the only way open for them to 
try to improve it—that of writing, of 
making their work available to millions 
through radio 


American way of 


criticism Was 


An introduction James Boyd ex- 
plains in simple terms the 


th Each 


purpose ot 
ie Free Company 


a author re 
veals in what ways the democratic 
ideals of the Bill of Rights 

been 


ican people 


hav e Or 


have not carried out by the 


‘The People with Light 
Out of Them,” by William Saroyan, 
deals rather generally with the typical 
American citizens 


Coming 


ideals and 
have contributed so greatly to the 
way of life Mare Con 
nelly, in a drama called ““The Mole on 
Lincoln's Cheek,” presents a_ specific 
problem ot freedom of 
speech as applied to teaching Free- 

and the great pro 
hat ideal, Elijah Parish 
subjects for Robert 


“An American 


whose 
aims 


democratic 


deme mcracy 


agonist of 


dom of the press, 
t 


Lovejoy, are the 
Sherwood’s play 
* Office. Los Angeles County Schools 


g 


Crusader.” James Boyd stresses the 
significance of liberty in a dramatiza- 
tion called “One More Free Man.” 
The right of free assembly is the start- 
ing-point for Orson Welles’ play, “His 
Honor, the Mayor,” and Stephen 
Vincent Benet emphasizes freedom 
from slavery in “Freedom's a Hard- 
Bought Thing.” A_ story of racial 
prejudice is the basis for “A Star in 
Life’ by Paul Green. “Above Sus- 
picion,” a nost-humous play by Sher- 
wood Anderson, concerns’ freedom 
from police persecution, as illustrated 
in the reactions of foreign refugees to 
the American way of life Poetic 
drama is represented by Archibald 
MacLeish’s “States Talking,” and fan 
tasy by Maxwell Anderson's “Miracle 
of the Danube,” a fanciful play in a 
foreign setting, but one which illus- 
trates effectively the democratic belief 
in the freedom of worship 


Included in the volume is a series of 
brief notes by the production experts 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Com 
pany suggesting how these plays can 
be presented by amateur 
groups, community centers, and in pri- 
vate homes 


schools, 


It would be an easy matter to say 
that the Free Company radio dramas 
exemplify the “American spirit,” and 
let it go at that. It would be a true 
statement, and now, perhaps, a more 
meaningful one than it was when the 
book was written. For we have dis- 
covered, in the past few months, that 
there is a very definite attitude 
an instinct—of 


almost 
cooperation and unity 
in the fight for our American liberties, 
whereas a year ago there was only a 
vague, indefinable term, the “American 
spirit.’ The Free Company writers, 
however, have done more than merely 
point to the spirit that has resulted in 
today’s “united front.” They have 
how the laws of our country, 
formulated sO long ago when the fight 
for American freedom first began, were 
not only the result of a desire for 
freedom, but also the cause of the 
American tradition of freedom. These 
radio dramas are reafhirmations of the 
risht and will of the American people 
to extend every effort to prove and 
preserve their democratic ideals. 


The Fr ce 


f value and interest to any American, 


shown 


Company radio plays are 


for not only are they expressions of the 
American ideals, but they are also ex 
cellent examples of American culture 
and art. The fact that radio plays are 
written for microphone presentation 
does not prevent them from being good 
reading material. And in these plays, 
narticularly, are found the elements of 
poetrv, drama, and idealism which are 
part of the modern Ameri 
can literature. The collection of Free 
Company radio dramas belongs on the 
reading lists of every school and public 
libr iry, as well is 1n individual libraries 


so great a 





pamphlets 


Transcription Players for Schools, 
Their Selection and Use. (1941). R. 
R. Lowdermilk. (Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts Project, Ohio State 
20 pp., 10 cents.) 
Reviewed by JEROME B 


This booklet, number 41 in the 
series issued by the Project for Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts, presents a 
comprehensive study of the technical 
requirements Of a 
scription 


Univ., 


WIESNER* 


good school tran- 
player in language simple 
enough to make it extremely useful to 
educators with the responsi 
bility of purchasing such apparatus 
With few exceptions, | believe that the 
requirements put forth in this work 

well serve as a guide to manu 


could 
facturers planning to make apparatus 


charged 


for school use 

Dr. Lowdermilk begins by outlining 
standards of physical construction re- 
garding manufacture of the 


mounting of the equipment, simplicity 


case, 


of controls, and ease of setting up, to 
which I believe any one interested in 
obtaining such equipment should ad- 


here In the discussion on motors he 


Here 
such technical stand- 
ards as are normally supplied by the 
manufacturers, i.e., regulation within 
5% or similar, which 
means very little to the man buying a 


could have been more specific: 
he provides only 


something 


machine, and which is a specification 
hard to verify. Here it might have 
been more desirable to describe accept 
ible types of motors Possibly the 


author is regard tX 
also, for 
have the 

electrical re 
and informata- 
tion supplied by manutacturers is not 
always 


this in 
specifications 
normally 
determine 


guilty of 
the electrical 
purchasers do not 
facilities to 
sponse characteristics, 
accurate 
Disappointing to the reviewer 1s the 
fact that a permanent stylus pickup 1s 
the “ideal 


not recommended for 


ma- 

chine.” although it is later recommend- 
ed for replacement on old units 

The paragraphs on the care ot 
records are extremely valuable 

A desirable adjunct to this papet 
would have been an evaluation, based 
on these standards, of the units avail 
able on the market 

National Morale and Radio, by 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts 
Statt (Evaluation of School Broad- 
asts, Ohio State Univ 1941.) 8 pp 
Price 10 cents 


Reviewed by 
FRANCES FARMER WILDERT 


necessity of 


The morale, the 
sity of unity, cannot be over-estimated 


neces- 


That Radio can be more effectively 
us¢ d to pro! ote morale and unity can 
not be questioned But before radio 
* Chief Engineer, Music Division, Library 


of Congress. 
Director of 
Columbia 


Education, 
Broadcasting 


Pacific 
System. 


Network, 





can be used to the best advantage, how 
radio functions in the society must be 
understood. 

The Evaluation of School Broadcasts 
Staff makes this statement: 


“A primary function of our basic 
communicative media should be the 
development of a common under- 
standing of democracy among groups 
which have widely different back- 
grounds and experiences.” 


If that is the function of radio, what 
is the function of the family, the 
school, the church, the state? 

In my opinion, the writers are attri 
buting to radio the responsibilities of 
an institution in the society. Can this 
tool, in use but twenty years, be ex- 
pected to assume the duties of the 
family, the school, the church and the 


state? Would it be desirable if it did? 
Morale building necessitates some- 
thing more than words. If words do 


not relate to some experience in the 
life of the listener do they not rush by 
without effect? What are family units 
in the United States doing about 
morale? What are Mothers and 
Fathers saying to children? Certainly 
the fundamental attitudes in the home 
have a tremendous bearing on this sub- 


ject. And schools—what is being 
taught in schools, what attitudes are 
being developed, what perceptions, 


what eval 
of life are 
church 
” 
time 


tions of the American way 
ing stimulated? And the 
what are its teachings at this 
What is the attitude of the 
mass of citizens toward taxes, housing, 
priorities, relief, conservation, and the 
war effort? 
Radio is 
these 
society 


something different 
fundamental structures in 
Radio is a tool which ex- 
and reflects the society in 
which it exists. Analyze radio in other 
countries. The writers have said: 


have used this instru- 
ment (radio) for implanting fanati- 
cal devotion to a totalitarian regime 
a free people must utilize it with 
equal effectiveness in developing de- 
votion to democratic ideals.” 


from 
our 


presses 


Dictators 


To use radio, even in_ totalitarian 
states, it has been observed that dic- 
tators first had to control the institu- 
tions in the society before their con- 


trol of radio was effective for their own 
ends. In other words, controlled radio 
reflects controlled institutions. Is that 
desirable? 

If, as is stated, 

“Any thoughtful radio listener 
must be aware of the recent attempts 
of the radio industry to contribute 
to a more wide-spread understanding 
of our democratic processes and tra- 
ditions, and to an appreciation of 
our responsibilities and duties in the 
present emergency,” 

then the thoughtful listener must also 
he aware that this activity on the part 
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of radio reflects an awakening on the 
part of the whole American people. If 
that activity has been recent, then too 
has America’s awareness been recent. 

To utilize radio more effectively, a 
plan is set forth, thus: 

“If the crucial weight of radio 
programs is to be thrown in coor- 
dinated fashion toward the stabliz- 
ing and intensifying of sound demo- 
cratic morale, a central administra- 
tive and research agency should be 
established immediately. The func- 
tion of such an agency would in- 
clude (1) carrying on radio research 
related directly to the National De- 
tense program, (2) coordinating the 
efforts of the various other agencies 
which are attempting to use radio 
in democratic morale-building, and 
(3) counteracting the uses of com- 
municative media which tend toward 
demagoguery and dictated opinion. 
Such . should be non-political. It 
should be supported by grants from 
the Federal Government, the radio 
industry, and independent founda- 


tions. 


Who would comprise the personnel 
of this agency? Who would appoint 
them? What pressures would they 
exert? 

None of this is meant to state or 
imply that there is not room for im- 
provement in the use of radio as a 
tool of communication. But, just as 
in any society, leaders stimulate groups, 
leaders in the 1942 society will stimul- 
late groups in larger numbers by using 
radio. When our institutions articu- 
late their principles, radio will give 
their voice wider range. But can you 
have centralized control of media of 
communication without centralized 
pressure, and is centralized pressure the 
best way to further pat- 
terns? 


democratic 


The Lone Ranger: Some Psycholog- 
ical Observations (1941) Frederick 
Wyatt. (Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts Project, Ohio State Univ., 7 pp., 
10 cents.) 

Reviewed by JEAN Simpson* 


This pamphlet is, as the title states, 
a series of observations. Naturally ob- 
servations cannot be so conclusive as 
one might wish, but the opinions of Dr 
Wyatt as a psychologist on the plot, 
characters and social significance of 
The Lone Ranger are extremely inter 
esting. 

Since the “Lone Ranger’ series is so 
popular, educational radio writers and 
players may fine in this analysis of the 
appeal of this program principles they 
can apply to their own work. Dr 
Wyatt's study may also suggest con- 
siderations that may prove helpful to 
parent-teacher organizations and_ to 
groups that recommend worthwhile 


broadcasts for children 


Radio Council, Chicago Board of Educa 
tion. 





“Schools” in Review. . 


Third in a series of articles on the 
various local and regional ‘‘School of 
the Air’ projects in the U. S. 

Since the inception of the Alameda 
City School of the Air, in 1933, the 
purposes of the broadcasts are: 

1. To supplement the work of the 

classroom teacher 

To bring up-to-the-minute in- 
formation into the classroom 

To create interest and feeling. 
To motivate classroom activities 
To develop auditory learning 
To develon better written and 
spoken English 

lo develop an appreciation 
worthwhile radio programs 

To develop an appreciation 
the audible arts 

Through the broadcast we bring into 
the schools something which the teach 
er himself cannot give: For example; a 
concert by a tamous symphony, lectures 
by outstanding authorities, world 
travelers or renowned personalities, 
dramatizations, etc Much of this 
work would not be otherwise feasible 
except in consideration of the large 
numbers of the radio audience. Radio 
enables education to apply the mass 
distribution idea to teaching. Some 
may contend that Radio or 
Audio Education opposed the individ- 
ual development advocated by progres- 
sive schools, that its mass education is 
not adapted to the individual The 
radio program variety of 
facts, and illusions. Each child 
will take from the program that which 
is interesting to him Although the 
program is the same for each and 
every child, the values are particularly 
individual. This is the same for work 
in the classroom 


educators 


contains a 


terms, 


The work of the 
School of the Air 


Alameda City 
has been designed to 

nent the classroom instruction 

the standpoint that when the 
rograms are given they will be having 
his material in the near future or are 
iving it at the present time Consid 
work is entailed in order to ar- 
range the programs to fulfill this duty 
is the work i! 

, 


cradle 


Alameda is regional and 
the schools of Northern Cali 
and feeling fron 
encourages a con 
hy children leart 
communications 

ade to incorporate 
nproving the pro 
scholastic methods 

mpt to awaken emo 
students Studies 

is that in en otional 


| 
where 


‘ Lo} 
reaches childrer 


f.:1 
Talis 


OC urred 
hundred 


be more 


retention value as the learning situation 
is pleasant; and when we have a pleas- 
ant learning situation the facts remain 
with us longer. 

A most important contribution that 
is made by the program is by giving 
information which is completely up-to- 
date. Thus, radio enables education to 
keep pace with the latest developments 
in this changing modern world. The 
factors leading up to the First World 
War, in 1914, were not available in 
textbooks until years later. Today the 
information is available by the use of 
radio in the classroom almost as soon 
as it happens. This same intormation 
will not be available in textbooks for 
at least another year. 

One ot the chief needs of education 
for present life is to teach pupils to be 
receptive to new material and to be 
flexiuie in making necessary adjust- 
ments to it. ‘Lhe pupil who has to 
unlearn all that he was taught last 
month about history or science, because 
of some new development, is receiving 
practice in the type of adjustment he 
must make constantly in a changing, 
modern world. These points are con- 
sidered in preparing the script. 

The Teachers Manual, which former- 
ly was given free to the teachers, is 
today sent for a small charge (ten 
cents) which covers the cost of print- 
ing and mailing Since a charge has 
been made for this service the number 
of Manuals issued has increased, which 
is an indication of the increased use of 
the programs. Letters from the pupils 
and teachers, giving their reactions to 
the programs that they have listened 
to, gives us the opportunity to know 
whether or not we are attaining our 
goal 
subjects for broedcast- 
ing, we have considered the following 
tactors 

1. Availability of expert knowledge 

and sub- 
ject 

Definite need on the 
teachers 

Specific request of 
istrators 
Adaptability of the 


radio presentation 


In selecting 


source material on the 


part ol the 


school admin- 


subject to 


In general, we adhere to subject 
That is, we do not pre 
sent any programs in which units, such 
as water, transportation, etc., are de- 
veloped in all their aspects (scientific, 
historicat, geographical, literary, etc.) 
with subje 
tions, as would be done in an activtiy 
type classroom 

However, we try to treat the subject 
broadly 


terial 


classtfication 


a disregard for classifica- 


We bring in any related ma- 

other subjects which will 
add to the clarity and completeness of 
the presentation, or to its impressive- 
Thus, in our geography pro- 
we refer to the history of the 
region studied We similarly to 


tron 


ness 
grams, 


reter 
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geography in our history broadcast. 
We try always to bring out the rela- 
tionship between history and geogra- 
phy. Naturally, some of our programs 
correlate subject fields more than 
others. This careful planning of pro- 
gram building insures a satisfactory re- 
sult. 


As stated before, the programs of 
the Alameda City School of the Ain 
are regional as they are designed for 
the schools in Northern California. 
All programs are given over Station 
KROW in Oakland with studio facili- 
ties and broadcast time donated to the 
Alameda Board of Education. Due to 
the present emergency, which is more 
pronounced on the Pacific Coast, the 
number of broadcasts have been re- 
duced from six to three a week 


THE READING CIRCLE (Wednesdays, 
10:15-10:30 a. m.)—Is designed for kinder- 
garten to the fifth grade. At this time an 
interesting section of an outstanding book 
is dramatized. This serves to acquaint the 
children with the free reading list. It has 
been found that many children will not 
read books that, to them, seem large and 
bulky. Libraries have informed us that 
the ‘‘Reading Circle’’ has encouraged read- 
ing of the books that have been drama- 
tized during the term. 

WONDERS OF NATURE 
2:45-3:00 p. m.)—Program dealing with 
Natural Science. This program is intend- 
ed for the fifth to ninth grade. The theme 
of the story concerns Billy and Jane who, 
with their father, are enjoying a cruise 
around the world with their Uncle, Cap- 
tain Strange, on his yacht, The Adventure. 
Their journeys have taken them to such 
places as the Galapagos Islands where they 
see the giant Iguana and large turtles. 
On their visit to Yucatan, in Central 
America, they visit the old Mayan Temples 
at Chichen Itza. On their trip across the 
Caribbean Sea they run into a hurricane 
and Captain Strange explains the cause of 
these disturbances. The geography and 
history of the various places visited are 
woven throughout the story. 

THE WORKSHOP PROGRAM (Fridays, 
2:45-3:00 p. m.)—-Is for the purpose of 
experimenting with the building of pro- 
grams, to find methods to improve the 
work. This series also serves to allow the 
presentation of the latest material in vari- 
ous fields. Such subjects as the Road to 
Burma, the Quick-Freeze Industry and 
Stratosphere Flying are a few of the sub- 
jects that have been given during the fall 
term. Resumes of the world news for the 
week are often given during this program. 
This illustrates the flexibility of the 
‘*Workshop.” 


(Thursdays, 


During the spring term a new series 
in United States History will be in- 
augurated The program will stress 
outstanding events in the early history 
of our country These will include 
The Mayflower Compact, Benjamin 
Franklin and the Federal Constitution, 
Alexander Hamilton on Adopting the 
Constitution 

All programs of the 
School of the Air 
has been 
tention 
gram 


Alameda City 
are dramatized as it 
found that there is more re- 
value from this type of pro- 


The programs are planned as a sup: 
plement to the instructior 
and not as a public relations medium 


classr¢ om 














How Teachers Use 
School Broadcasts 


(Continued from page 3) 


and attempting to 


gestions 


carry Out its sug 


The preparatory activities that were 
reported least frequently for all pro- 
grams were the following 


(1) specific make the 


exercises 0 
pupils eal minded 
(2) taking an 
1 
| 


ated to the broadcast 


Imaginary JOurney re 


(3) having students write out what 
they knew about the topic of the 
coming broadcast 

(4) asking someone outside of the class 


to tell the class about the topic 
(5) visiting a radio station and seeing 


broadcast 
Activities During the Broadcast 


Among. the activities on 


v seventeen 
the checklist which described teacher 


ictivities while the students were 
actually listening to the broadcast, the 
most frequently reported item was 


attentively as a 
Thus, 

at least, school broad- 
had apparently succeeded to 
degree in breaking down the 
barrier between teacher and stu- 
The frequently 
activity was maintaining as 
To the 
degree that this implied that the teach 
eT had Treqi ently to 


listening member of 
ne audience 


| 


selected teachers, 


among these 





second most 


reported 


near absolute quiet as possible 


resume her role 





as disciplinarian, this activity is in con 
flict with the first To the degree that 
implied that the teacher, while acting 


1 | 


of the classroom audience, 
sharp ear out for 
that interfered 
ing situation, 


unneces 
with the 
it Was naturally 
sunnlementary to the first 











Over half of the teachers reported 
taking notes o1 the points made as 
the Droadcast proceeded, and most 
eachers indicated that they allowed 
those students who wished to take 

do so. About one-quarter of 
ners reported that they definite 
1 all students to take notes while 
tne broadcast Was OF the alt 

Some teachers reported a variation 

straight ‘te-taking in the practice 

writing key words or new words 
it occurred in the broadcast on the 
lackboard. At each point in_ the 


broadcast where a new term or an im- 
echnical term was 





portant t I t used, the 
teacher would write this word on the 
blackboard in order to acquaint the 
upils with its spelling, and to make 
re that the word would be defined 
ind understood after the broadcast 
In only ten cases out of the two 
lred and five did teachers report 
i st lents maintaltr the same 
stenit posture throughout the 
tire broadcast and on only Six OCCa 


that they 


found it necessary to change the seats 
of certain students. 

Apparently program reception was 
not trequently interrupted by outside 
noises. Only twice did any teacher re- 
port leaving the classroom to locate the 
source of an outside noise. 

The one activity during the broad- 
cast that was not checked by any teach- 
er was “preparing tor the next class, 
grading papers, or writing letters.” 
Among a small minority of teachers 
who use radio regularly, the radio 
period is looked upon as a chance to 
catch up with other duties. Appar- 
ently there were none of these among 
the group which cooperated in_ this 
study 

In comparing the listening patterns 
for the four different types of social- 
studies programs, it was found that 
“listening attentively as a member of 
the class’ was reported with the high- 
est frequency in all of them. For the 
news and current-events programs, the 
second most frequently reported activity 
was note-taking by the teacher. The 
third most frequently reported activity 
for the news and current-events pro- 
grams was asking all students to take 
notes. Apparently so much informa- 
crammed into this type of 
school broadcast that teachers feel their 
students cannot remember enough if 
they only listen. The listening pattern 
for Frontiers of Democracy was unique 
in that the activity reported with the 
second hishest frequency was “speak- 
ine to the pupils about order.” Since 
the Frontiers of 


tion 1s 


Democracy programs, 
tnis particular year, consisted largely of 
informal discussions about social prob- 
lems bv high-school students, this find- 
in® raises a serious question about the 
efhciency of this technique in holding 
the attention of students 


Follow-Up Activities After the 
Broadcast 


Apparently the greatest concern of 
the teachers using all five broadcast 
having students remem- 
ber the content of the broadcasts. The 
most frequently reported activity was 
that of having the students retell the 
parts ot the program that were most 
interesting to them. The second most 
frequently reported activity was that 
of the teacher questioning pupils about 
specihc details of the broadcast 

Another general characteristic of the 
follow-un apparent 
emphasis by the teachers on the teach- 
ing of radio discrimination. This was 
done in two ways In over half of the 
utilizations reported, the teachers had 
the students discuss the good and the 
bad features of the broadcast, and in 
nearly as many cases teachers reported 
carrying on discussions in which the 
broadcast just compared 


series Was 1n 


activities Was an 


heard was 


with other school and _ out-of-school 
broadcasts None of the teachers re 
ported having students write their 


criticisms to the 


producers ot the 
broadcast 
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In comparing follow-up activities for 
the five different broadcast series, cer- 
tain significant differences were noted. 
The most frequently listed follow-up 
activity reported for the This Living 
World series was attempting to con- 
nect the broadcast with regular class 
activities. For History in the Making, 
the other current-events program, the 
most frequent practice was the answer- 
ing of student questions about the pro- 
gram. The most frequent 
activity reported for 
Democracy was 


follow-up 
Frontiers of 
having the students 
discuss the good and bad features of 
the program. In the utilization of the 
New Horizons series, the com- 
mon type of follow-up activity was 
having the students retell the most in- 
teresting parts of the program. This 
was also the most frequently reported 
follow-up activity for the Ideas That 
Came True series. The utilization of 
New Horizons was unique, however, in 
that apparently a much greater stress 
was placed on “making books dealing 
with the topic of the broadcast avail 
able to students.” Either the material 
in the Teacher's Manual gave the 
teacher a greater supply of information 
about available books or the New 
Horizons program was presented in a 
way that stimulated further classroom 
research 


The follow-up activities that were 
reported least frequently were activities 
that placed a great amount of emphasis 
upon pupil planning and execution 
In not a single class was a radio script 
on a topic similar to one of the broad- 
casts attempted. On only one occasion 
did the members of any class try to 
write a poem about the content of any 
broadcast. Only twice did any class 
attempt to stage a make-believe broad- 
cast as a follow-up activity. In only 
three times out of two hundred and 
five,were class committees reported to 
have taken action on matters suggested 
by a broadcast. Only twice was any 
class reported as carrving on an experi- 
ment to settle questions raised by a 
broadcast. And only three times did 
any class report and 
other classes in the 


most 


demonstrate to 
school, the knowl- 


edge it had gained from the broadcast 
Since these follow-up activities of 
broader scope were sO infrequently 


used, it would seem esnecially import 
ant that school broadcasters make their 
programs as complete as possible sO 
that program effectiveness does not de 
pend overmuch on extensive classroom 
utilization 

A tabulation of the teacher's reports 
on the fourth category of the checklist 
which dealt with the type and 
tion of the radio receiving apparatus, 
and with the conditions during listen 
ing indicated that these teachers used 
table model radios, and that the appa- 
ratus was located in the classroom In 
less than five per cent of the two hun- 
dred and five reports were static noises 


loc d- 


(Continued on page 12) 











How Teachers Use 
School Broadcasts 


(Continued from page 11) 


or program-fading serious enough to 
compel cutting off the program. We 
may therefore, that these 
teachers were situated near enough to 
the radio station which carried the de- 
sired program to be able to use a small 
satisfactorily, and, further- 
more, that they had taken precautions 
to insure that the radio set was proper- 
ly tuned. 


conclude, 


radio set 


The general conclusion to be drawn 
from this study of the practices of 
twenty selected teachers each reporting 
an average, of ten broadcast 
utilizations in the one aca- 
demic year is that these teachers have 
been mainly concerned with getting the 
radio programs to fit in as closely as 
possible with the subjects which they 
ordinarily teach evidence was 
indicated that the programs were ap- 
preciated as a new and unique class- 
room experience worth while on its 
and that the programs 
were utilized to vivify and to illustrate 
the regular school work, but by and 
large radio was treated as one more 
classroom routine. We may be sure 
that with the unselected teachers who 
use radio in the classroom, this is even 
more the case, because under the usual 
pressure of public school administra- 
tion and supervision teachers are not 
encouraged to stray very far, if at all, 
from well-established routines of teach- 
ing approved subject-matter content 


school 
course of 


Some 


own account, 


If radio is to serve its unique func- 
tion of bringing fresh, important 
subject-matter and unique methods of 
nresentation into more classrooms, ad- 
ministrators and supervisors must pro- 
encouragement and training to 
And teacher-train- 
take educational 
important learn- 

adequate radio 
and exten 
sive background knowledge of radio to 
trainees. The development of an im- 
portant new 


sh vuld 


vide 
teachers in service 
ing institutions must 
seriously as an 
ing aid by providing 
utilization 


adio 


demonstrations 


n classroom — technique 
not be left solely to the initia 
ive of the individual teacher 


Roosevelt-Churchill Albums 
President December 8th 

war message to Congress and to the 
Nation One 12-inch record Co 
l bia (36516) 


Roosevelt’s 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s 
h before the joint session of 
t Decen ber 26 Four 

records Columbia Album 
55013). Also available 

lene as Alb in 


€ 
17 


i ) Price 


Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
From Breakfast to Bedtime 


(Continued from page 5) 


8:00 a.m. 


10:00 


10:30 
10:45 


10:55 
11:00 


11:30 


Breakfast Symphony (con- 
tinued). Mancinelli—Vene- 
tian Scenes: The Flight of 
the Lovers; Bach—Chorale 
Prelude, ‘“‘We All Believe in 
One God"; Sibelius—Sym- 
phony No. 5 in Eb; Weber 
Peter Schmoll and His 
Neighbors: Overture; 
Strauss—Festival Quadrille. 
News. 
Composers Corner. Debussy 
Chansons de Bilitis; Son- 
ata No. 2 for Flute, Viola 
and Harp. 
Brief Classics. 
Lisa Sergio’s Column of the 
Air 
Salon Concert. 
Operetta Memories. 
by Romberg. 
News. 
Other People’s Business, by 
Newgold and Dettinger. 
Symphonic Interlude. Delibes 
Le Roi l’a dit: Overture; 
Bach, K.P.E.—Concerto for 
Orchestra in D. 
News. 


Music 


Luncheon Concert (Program 
of lighter classics). 

News. 
Your 


News. 


Request Program 


Excerpts from Opera 
ner—Die Walkiire. 
Chamber Music. Brahms 
Clarinet Quintet in B minor, 
Opus 115: First Movement; 
Mozart—Clarinet Quintet in 
A (K.58): Fourth Movement. 
News. 
Dance Time. 
News. 
Music of the 19th Century, 
conducted by Harriett John- 
son Norville, with Hubert 
Norville, tenor. 
Design for 
Tony Sarg. 
Musical 
Songs. 
News. 
Great Masters. Villa-Lobos 
Choros No. 7; Wagner 
Die Meistersinger: Prelude 
to Act III; Liszt—Mephisto 
Waltz. 
Music to Remember. 
News. 
Dinner Concert. 
The Impresario: Overture: 
Strauss—Tales from _ the 
Vienna Woods Bach- 
Gounod-—Ave Maria; Mozart 
Symphony No. 40 in G 
minor (K,. Minuet : 
Wieniawski—-Russian Airs; 
Mendelssohn—Scherzo, Opus 
16, No i Traditional 
Hungarian Melody. 
The Guest Conductor—Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Bizet 
The Fair Maid of Perth 
Suite: Morning Serenade; 
Mozart—Symphony No. 31 
in D (K. 297,, ‘‘Paris’’) 
News. 
Treasury of Music. Mendels- 
sohn—Piano Concerto No. 1 
in G minor; Octet in Eb, 
Opus 20: Scherzo. 
Symphony Hall. Moussorg- 
sky—Boris Godunov: Sym- 
phony Synthesis: Mendels- 
sohn—Violin Concerto in E 
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Wag- 


Defense. Guest: 


Varieties. British 


Mozart 


minor ; 
Spring. 
Quincy Howe, 
mentator. 
Musical Personalities. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cello re- 
cital. 
WQXR Orchestra conducted 
by Eddy Brown. Hasse 
Euristeo: Overture; Shosta- 
kovich—Suite (first per- 
formance on the air). 
9:55 News. 
10:00 The Record Album. 
nini Perpetual Motion; 
Gluck—Orpheus and Eury- 
dice: Dance of the Spirits; 
Bach—Concerto in D _ for 
Two Violins. 
Encores Chopin—Nocturne 
No. 19 in E minor; Debussy 
Le Promenoir des Deux 
Amants; Petite Suite 
Minuet; Schumann The 
Prophet Bird. 
News. 
Just Music. Hellmesberger 
Entr’acte Valse; Paderew- 
ski — Minuet; Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff—The Snow Maiden: 
Dance of the Clowns; 
Strauss—-The Merry War: 
Kiss Waltz; Gossec Ga- 
votte; Luigini Ballet 
Russe: Mazurka; Tchaikow- 
sky Nutcracker Suite: 
Dance of the Sugar-plum 
Fairy ; Traditional—Hungar- 
ian Czardas ; Marie—La Cin- 
quantaine; Gretry-Mottl 
Ballet Suite: Minuet 
Strauss—Viennese Bonbons ; 
Gillet—Loin du Bal; Haydn 
Symphony No. 94 in G 
(“Surprise”): Second Move- 
ment; Traditional Gypsy 
Festival; Mozart Ave 
Verum Corpus; Wagner 
Albumblatt ; Cui—-Orientale ; 
Winters Nocturne: The 
Lake. 
Midnight News Bulletins. 


Strauss—Voices of 


news com- 


9:30 


Paga- 


10:50 
11:00 


12:00 md. 


You can see from this the quantity, 
quality and variety we broadcast. A 
great amount of thought and planning 
into the production of these 
seventeen hours a day, so much, in 
fact, that WOXR needs a staff of 
more than fifty people. You will note 
formal “educational” pro- 
grams, but we maintain that anyone 
listening to this variety of programs 
cannot fail to be stimulated mentally 
That stimulation has gained for 
WOXR its large and loyal audience 
If we started to tell our listeners that 
this sort of broadcasting is good for 
them, and “educational,” we would 
probably lose a large part of our regu 
lar audience 


Not this program policy 
proved a success in building audience, 
it has also vindicated itself in the busi- 
ness world. Sponsors on WQXR use 
our kind ot programs to advertise their 
products They have found our 
audience so appreciative ot good pro- 
grams, that the sales results they obtain 
on WQXR are most satisfactory 


This recital of our experience may 
not be of h use to people engaged 
in scholastic educational broadcasting, 
but perhaps it will be of value 
as a pragmatic method of appealing to 
listeners 


goes 


a lack of 


only has 


muc 


some 











School Radio Equipment 
(Continued from back cover) 


tion in the Association's official 
magazine, THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AER, explaining techniques of oper- 
ation, organization, and administra- 
tion which have been found to be 
particularly effective in relation to 
common radio-sound equipment uses 
in the schools. (l-a, 1-b, 2-a, 2-c, 
and 2-d). 


2. It is the further recommendation of 
the committee that the AER com- 
mission radio-equipment specialists 
and/or school people experienced in 
specialized school uses of radio-sound 
equipment to prepare special bulle- 
tins dealing with certain equipment 
problems which seem to be of im- 
mediate and general concern to 
schools. (l-e, 2-c, and 2-d.) 


3. Similarly, the committee recom- 
mends that AER publicize, through 
periodic reviews in its official maga- 
zine, books and pamphlets issued by 
other organizations and individuals, 
dealing with specialized uses of 
radio-sound equipment in the 
schools. (1-b, 1-d, 2-a, and 2-b.) 


4. The committee recommends, further, 
that the AER establish a “New 
Radio-Sound Devices of Interest to 
Schools” department in the JoURNAL 
oF THE AER devoted to explaining 
to school people any new equipment 
items which seem applicable to school 
uses, together with their prices and 
source of availability. (1-a, 1-c, 1-d, 
and 2-c.) 


5. Another recommendation of the 
committee is that the AER establish 
an “Idea Exchange” department in 
THE JOURNAL OF THE AER through 
which contributors might pool their 
experiences relative to school activi- 
ties involving the use of radio-sound 
equinment. (1-b, 2-a, 2-c, and 2-d.) 


6. The committee recommends that, 
when a permanent AER Committee 
on School Radio Equipment is estab- 
lished, one of its major functions be 
that of providing advisory assistance 
to schools in relation to their local 
equipment problems. it is the 
thought of the present committee 
that the permanent committee, in 
response to requests from schools for 
advice on radio-sound equipment 
problems, would either make its 
recommendations by letter, mail to 
the school asking advice any special 
bulletins dealing with the problem in 
question which it might have avail- 
able for distribution, or refer the re- 
quest to some other organization or 
individual qualified to give an expert 
oninion. (l-a, 1-b, l-c, 1-d, le, 
2-a, 2-c, and 2-d.) 


7. In relation to requests from schools 
for advice on radio equipment prob- 


lems the committee recommends that 
one of the duties of the permanent 
AER Committee on School Radio 
Equipment be that of maintaining a 
cumulative summary of equipment 
difficulties reported by schools, and 
that the data thus collected be peri- 
odically summarized and made avail- 
abie to manufacturers of school 
radio-sound equipment to guide them 
in making needed changes in equip- 
ment items produced for the school 
market, or in developing new radio- 
sound devices needed for specialized 
uses. It is further recommended 
that, when any manufacturer of 
school radio-sound equipment indi- 
cates a willingness to develop new 
radio-sound devices to meet specifi- 
cations recommended by the perman- 
ent AER Committee on School Radio 
Equipment, the committee undertake 
to survey the potential school de- 
mand for any such equipment item. 
This might be done either by mailing 
appropriate questionnaires to a re- 
presentative sample or school sys- 
tems, or by including a careful de- 
scription of any such equipment item 
in ‘THE JOURNAL OF THE AER, to- 
gether with a detachable reply form 
to be mailed in to the committee. 
(3-a, 3-b, and 3-c.) 


8. Finally, it is the recommendation of 


the present temporary committee that 
the AER encourage the scheduling 
of special radio-sound equipment 
discussion and work-study group 
sessions at all local and oon: con- 
ferences on education by radio, and 
at all conventions of national educa- 
tional organiaztions in which the 
AER participates as a member or- 
ganization. (1l-a—3-c, inclusive. 


This eight-point program of sug- 
gested AER equipment services to 
schools is herewith submitted to the 
membership of the ASSOCIATION 
FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO, this 
5th day of December, 1941, with the 
recommendation that it be transmitted 
to the Permanent AER Committee on 
School Radio Equipment, at such time 


as this committee shall be appointed, 
for consideration as the basis for es- 
tablishing continuing services to schools 
interested in the use of radio. 


Signed—The Temporary Committee* 
on School Radio Equipment 


of the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio. 





* Temporary members participating: Emil 
Andresen, Board of Education, Chicago, 
Ill.; William D. Boutwell, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Ellsworth 
Dent, Educational Director, RCA Mfg. Co., 
Camden, N. J.; William Levenson, Di- 
rector, Station WBOE, Cleveland, Ohio; 
R. R. Lowdermilk, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Acting 
a. in place of Appointed Chairman, 





Charter Members of the 
AER 


ne Miller, Shaker Heights, 
io. 
Lucille Smith, Tahleguah, Okla. 
Edward J. Heffron, Washington, D. C. 
Wilson Bower, Hollywood, Calif. 
Ethel Glasmann Clark, Ogden, Utah. 
Marcus Bartlett, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ruth M. Thomas, Wilberforce Univ., 
Wilferforce, Ohio. 
Rollo G. Reynolds, New York, N. Y. 
Alice M. De Hater, Burbank, Calif. 
B. E. Coan, Fort Davis, Texas. 
Clyde R. Miller, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
James H. Scull, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Marjorie Reich, Chicago, Il. 
Daniel J. Magner, Chicago, Ill. 
George Lowther, Nat'l Broadcasting 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
Jack Johnstone, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Marjorie Cooney, Station WSM, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Educational Radio and 
World Conflict 


(Continued from page 1) 


it. And now with the war closing in 
about us here in North America, with 
blackout curtains shrouding the light, 
we must be doubly sure that the pas 
sion of the conflict does not dim the 
light of intellect. We must fight now, 
at once, to save our way of life, and 
the ultimate values, so that while pre- 
serving our civilization, we may con- 
tinually rebuild it. 

This war challenges every man and 
woman, but the challenge is greatest to 
those in positions of responsibility. He 
who plans an educational radio pro- 
gram has a very great responsibility. 
It is his duty to make sure that the 
stuff from which a broadcast is woven 
is the basic stuff of our culture. We 
cannot depend on the commercial sta- 
tions, which are organized for profit, 
to put values first. The air waves 
are a national resource which must be 
used to save the world for men of 
good will. The radio can be used to 
do this by creating in the listener a 
desire to attack the real problems of 
life, to attack the problems of good 
citizenship in the world community. 
With it, we must urge each man and 
woman, each boy and girl, to make a 
constructive contribution to the life of 
the community, to see that the com- 
mon purpose of man comes first; and, 
to realize that a working vision and a 
working faith are needed. Radio has 
done away with the walls in our class- 
rooms and homes. It has crossed the 
international boundaries and bridged 
oceans. It has destroyed many nations. 
But it can be used constructively. Are 
educational broadcasters ready to use 
radio to present problems with courage 
and conviction which will help men to 
live the democratic way? This is the 
challenge. 


Temporary A. E.R. Committee 
Reports on School 


At the time of its appointment, the 
Temporary AER Committee on School 
Radio Equipment was charged with the 
responsibility of drawing up a tenta- 
tive program of services which the 
ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION 
BY RADIO might legitimately under- 
take to provide for schools in relation 
to problems involving the use of broad- 
casting, radio-reception, and program- 
distribution equipment. To guide the 
collective thinking of this committee, 
it was epecined that any services to be 
undertaken by the AER in this direc- 
tion should be planned in relation to 
actual problems which are of general 
and immediate concern to schools, and 
should have, as their ultimate purpose, 
the promotion of a more-effective and 
more-comprehensive use of radio-sound 
equipment in the schools. 


Accordingly, the committee, as the 
first order of business at a series of 
meetings held concurrently with the 
Fifth School Broadcast Conference, 
December 3 to 6, 1941, attempted to 
formulate a set of general principles 
to guide its recommendations to the 
Association. 


The concensus of opinion of the 
committee was that the majority of 
school radio-equipment problems are 
explainable in terms of one or more 
of three general causes. First, a great 
many teachers and school administra- 
tors know too little about the nature 
and availability of the various electro- 
mechanical devices which might be 
used in the schools either to compre- 
hend their potential applications to 
education, or to select appropriate 
equipment for providing desired ser- 
vices. Second, a great many school 
people, likewise, have had so little ex- 
perience or training in the actual use 
of radio-sound equipment that they are 
unable to comprehend the fundamental 
requirements to be observed in its 
manipulation, management, and care. 
Finally, many of the problems which 
schools encounter in attempting to use 
radio-sound equipment arise from the 
fact that manufacturers, unable to 
foresee the exact conditions under 
which their products will be used in 
the schools, have produced radio-sound 
devices for the school market which are 
not wholly appropriate for the precise 
uses to be made of them. 


Services suggested by the committee 
for remedying these conditions are 
summarized in the following outline: 


1.In the opinion of the committee, 
there is an immediate need for an 


equipment information service to 
schools, aimed specifically toward ac- 
quainting school people with the 
various types of radio-sound equip- 


ment which appear to have potential 
applications to educational functions. 
Such an information service might 
be provided through the preparation 
and publication of special articles 
and bulletins, and through schedul- 
ing special equipment seminars and 
work-study group sessions at educa- 
tional radio conferences. The fol- 
lowing topics are suggested for 
especially-detailed explanation: 


a. Specific items of equipment need- 
ed in order to provide for various 
educational services, together with 
details of arrangement and in- 
stallation which have been found 
to be generally satisfactory 

. Potential uses of program-distri- 
bution systems other than the re- 
ception and distribution of radio 
programs for classroom listening 

c. The nature and operational char- 
acteristics of new electro-mechani- 
cal devices of apparent applica- 
bility to school uses 

. Relative costs and sources of avail- 
ability of each of the various types 
of radio-sound equipment which 
seem appropriate for school use 

e. The exact procedure to be follow- 
ed in obtaining a license for a 
school-owned frequency-modula- 
tion broadcast station. 


. The committee agreed, further, that 


there is a need for an equipment 
advisory service which would enable 
local schools to get unbiased opin- 
ions from technical specialists in re- 
lation to problems involving the 
selection and operation of radio- 
sound equipment in relation to speci- 
fied educational functions. Such an 
advisory service might be provided 
through direct correspondence with 
local school aman and through 
“Equipment-Problem Clinic” sessions 
scheduled at educational radio con- 
ferences. The following topics are 
suggested for general treatment: 


a. Precautions to be observed in 
order to insure satisfactory repro- 
duction of radio programs and 
transcriptions for classroom listen- 
ing 

. Techniques and procedures for 
organizing and managing student 
activities built around the use of 
radio-sound equipment 

. Practical suggestions for moderniz- 
ing present radio-sound equipment 
installations to provide for addi- 
tional uses 

. Procedures for determining equip- 
ment needs in terms of desired 
applications. 


. Finally, it was the belief of the com- 


mittee that there is an urgent need 


Radio Epuipment 


for providing an information service 
to manufacturers of school radio- 
sound equipment, which would un- 
dertake to keep manufacturers in- 
formed as to the specific uses schools 
are attempting to make of various 
radio-sound devices, the exact condi- 
tions under which radio-sound de- 
vices of various types are used in 
the schools, and the particular dif- 
ficulties which schools report in con- 
nection with the use of such equip- 
ment. The following specific ser- 
vices are suggested for immediate 
consideration: 


a. Supplying manufacturers with 
periodic summaries of equipment 
problems reported by schools. 

. Suggesting to manufacturers any 
new items of equipment, or 
chanees in present equipment, 
whose need would seem to be in- 
dicated by the number and nature 
of complaints received from 
schools. 


c. Surveying the potential school de- 
mand for new items of equipment. 
Obviously, it would not be practic- 
able for the ASSOCIATION FOR 
EDUCATION BY RADIO to under- 
take such an extensive program of 
equipment survey and advisory ser- 
vices as this at the present time, since 
a program of this scope would prob- 
ably require the services of a technical 
staff if all of the services that have 
been indicated were offered concur- 
rently. Moreover, some of these ser- 
vices are alreardy being provided, to 
some extent, by other organizations, 
such as the COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO LEARNING, 
the U. §. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
and the EVALUATION OF 
SCHOOL BROADCASTS PROJECT. 
Eliminating, then, those of the services 
mentioned in the foregoing list which 
would require establishing a permanent 
technical staff, together with those al- 
ready being provided by other organi- 
zations, the committee recommended 
the following program for considera- 
tion by a permanent equipment com- 
mittee of the AER as soon as such a 
committee may be appointed. 


Recommended Program of 
AER Equipment Services: 


(Number and letters in parentheses 
refer to services similarly designated 
in the preceding outline.) 


. It is the recommendation of the 
committee that the AER invite radio- 
equinment specialists and _ school 
people experienced in the use of 
radio to prepare articles, for publica- 
(Continued on inside back cover) 





